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THE BEGINNING OF ACTUAL
WORK AND THE TRIP TO PARIS
DURING the summer of 1908,1 again went abroad
with my father, spending about six weeks in
Germany. Almost every day I read about the flights
of Count Zeppelin in one of his early dirigibles. It
was during that summer that I saw for the first time
a reliable and accurate newspaper account of a suc-
cessful flight made by one of the Wright brothers.
This information impressed me considerably. The
newspaper writer, an eyewitness of the flight, appar-
ently did not realize the immense importance of this
event. He wrote about a flying machine that rose
gracefully into the air, making a flight of several
minutes, and then landing not far from where the
flight began. It surprised me not to see big editorials
in the papers of the world declaring that the age-long
dream of giving wings to man, a possibility which was
predicted and expected by some and positively denied
by others, finally had become a fact.
Personally I believed that some day a flying
machine would be produced. Subconsciously, I had
the feeling, even from early youth, that I, myself, would
be connected with the development of a flying machine.
However, engineering common sense, of which I had